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ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE Pamphlet, a tranſlation of which is here offered to 

the public, excited ſo much curioſity abroad, that I was 
extremely deſirous of obtaining a copy of it. This was a matter 
of no ſmall difficulty ; as the ſale of it in France was prohibited 
on the ſevereſt penalties, for reaſons that will readily appear 
from the work itſelf. After many fruitleſs endeavours, I was 
at length fortunate enough to meet with it ; and, not without 
fome hazard, brought it to England. It ſoon occurred to me, 
that it would be acceptable to my countrymen : and this, not 
merely as an object of curioſity, from the celebrated name of 
the place it deſcribes, but as affording a very intereſting and 
inſtructiue compariſon between the horrors of deſpotic power, 
and the mild and juſt adminiſtration of equal laws in a free 
ate.“ I therefore procured a faithful tranſlation of it ta be 
made; and if its publication ſhall in any degree tend to increaſe 
the attachment and reverence of Engliſhmen to the genuine 
principles of their excellent conſtitution, my purpoſe will be 
fully anſwered. 


Cardingtoa, 


BrDFoRDSHIRE, 


March 27th, 1780, JOHN HOWARD. 


* Sir William Blackſlore obſerees, that the preſervation of perſonal liberty is of 
great importance to the public; © for if once it were left in tbe power of any, 
* the higheſt, magiſtrate to impriſon arbitrarily whomever he or bi: efficers thought 
e proper, (as in France it is daily practiſed by the crown) there would ſoon be 
«an end of all other rights and immunities. IT bave been afſured upen goed 
* authority, that, during the mild adminiftration cf cardinal Fleury, aleve 54,000 
lettres de cachet «were iſſued, upon the fingle ground of the famous bulle 
© unigenitus, ” Cour NTA, Book I, Chap, I. 
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INCE the mortal wound was given to French 
8 liberty,“ Deſpotiſm, that ſcourge of human nature, 
which it debaſes and diſhonours, has acquired ſtrength 
by ſtriking at all ranks, and ſpreading a general terror. 
Nothing is heard of but baniſhments, proſcriptions, and 
priſons ; of which laſt the Baſtille is undoubtedly the moſt 
formidable. The employment of ſpies and informers, who 
execute their office ſo extenſively and accurately, ought to 
alarm every citizen with apprehenſions of becoming an 
inhabitant of this abode of horror and tears. 

M. de Saintfoy has ſaid, that on this ſubject it is ſafer to 
be filent than to ſpeak. I agree with him, that it is ſafeſt for 
the hiſtorian ; but it is not the moſt advantageous either for 
the preſent generation, or for poſterity. I have not, there- 
fore, heſitated to ſacrifice my own ſecurity to the neceſſity 
of exciting my fellow-citizens to caſt their eyes on the 
chains with which they have been loaded during three 
ſucceſſive reigns, 

Henry IV. was the darling of his ſubjects. His memory 
will ever be the object of the national veneration. It was 
under his ſucceſſor that liberty received the firſt ſtroke. 

Richlicu, who reigned under the name of Lewis XIII. 
filled the fortreſſes and priſons. He had cauſed to be 


In the years 1770 and 1771, 
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conſtructed even in his own houſe a wade in pace, where 
he frequently ſacrificed victims to his tyranny. 

Hiſtory preſents few reigns in which more violences and 
cruelties have been exerciſed, than that of Lewis XIV. 
Flattery conferred on him the name of Great ; but poſterity 
has eraſed a title, he ſo little merited. It beholds in this 


prince no other than a deſpot, without principle, tyranniſed 


over by his paſſions, vain, ambitious, turbulent, and often 
cruel, 

During the laſt reign, which was characteriſed by weak- 
neſs, inefficacy, and contradictions, miniſters erected 
deſpotiſm into a law. Lettres de cachet, vexations of all 
kinds, were their engines. They obſtinately combated 
the laws of the kingdom; and concluded with diſperſing 
and proſcribing all who adminiſtered them. It may 
therefore truly be ſaid, that impriſonment, and exile, were 
the great inſtruments of government in the laſt, as well 
as in the two preceding reigns. 

Since, then, the arbitrary will of the prince, or rather 
of thoſe who reign in his name, holds the place of law, 
the Baſtille will probably be more filled than ever. It is, 
therefore, very important, that this caſtle, the rules by 
which it is governed, the ſufferings which priſoners have 
undergone in it, the interrogations, ſurprizes, ſnares, and 
violences to which they are expoſed, ſhould be generally 
known. On this account I preſent to the public this 
intereſting piece, in the ſtate in which it was bequeathed 
me by the author, ſome time ſince deceaſed. With reſpect 
to the plan, it was drawn by himſelf on the ſpot. 

God. grant that his labours may be rendered uſeleſs to 
my countrymen, by inſpiring our young monarch with a 
horror of deſpotiſm, and a love for thoſe laws which are 
the guarantees of his ſecurity, and that of the nation. 


HISTORICAL 


HISTORICAL 


REMARKS AND ANECDOTES ON 


THE CASTLE OF THE BASTILLE, 
Anz THE 


FRENCH INQUISITION. 


HE Baſtille, at its foundation, was the entrance 
of Paris on the fide of the ſuburbs of St. Antoine. 
It conſiſted of only two towers. Hugh Aubriot,* 
provoſt of Paris, to whom the conſtruction of the new en- 
cloſure and of the fortifications of the city under Charles V. 
was committed, formed the plan of this caſtle, and laid the 
firſt ſtone April 22, 1369. The two towers ſerved for a 
defence againſt the Englith. Afterwards, two towers of 
retreat, behind and parallel to the firſt, were erected; and 


thus the entrance into Paris was protracted between four 
detached 


SP 


Hugh Aubriot, born at Dijon of obſcure parents, was provoſt of Paris, 
and miniſter of the finances, under Charles V. He built the bridge anciently 
called the Grand Pont, now the Pont au Change, The walls of the gate 
St. Antcine on the banks of the Seine, the Pont St. Michel, and the Petit- 
Chatelet, are monuments of his attention to the public good. This laſt 
edifice was erected to bridle the licentiouſneſs of the fellows and ſtudents in 
the univerſity, Aubriot was the firſt inventor of ſubterraneous canals for 
draining off water, The clergy, united with the members of the univerſity, 
conſpired his ruin. They accuſed him of impiety and hereſy. The partiſans 
of the houſe of Orleans, which was at enmity with that of Burgundy, to 
which he was attached, declared againſt him. He was firſt ſhut up in the 
Baſtille, which he had juſt built; and afterwards was removed to the priſon 
of the biſhoprick, called /*Oubliztre. By means of intrigues, his enemies 
got him condemned to paſs the reſt of his days there, At the commencement 
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detached towers, and a double bridge. The remains of the 
firſt bridge till continue. This edifice was not entirely 
finiſhed till the reign of Charles VI. about the year 1383. 
This king cauſed four new towers to be added at equal 
diſtances. Apartments were made between the towers, in 
the thickneſs of the walls. The bridges were taken away : 
a dry ditch, twenty-five feet deep from the level of the 
ſtreet, ſurrounded the eight towers; and an encloſure was 
formed on the other ſide of it. The public road was turned 
on the outſide, as it is at preſent. The bulwarks and ditches 
which now encompaſs it, were not conſtructed till 1634. 
The caſtle of the Baſtille is ſituated on the left bank of 
the Seine (as you aſcend the river) near the arſenal. Its 
entrance is at the end of the ſtreet St. Antoine, to the right. 
An advanced guard is ſtationed there, with a ſentry day and 
night. Near the guard-room are draw-bridges, with a great 
gate, and a wicket, leading to the court of the Hotel du 
Gouvernement, This is a modern building, ſeparated from 
the caſtle by a ditch, over which are ſecond draw-bridges, 
which muſt be paſſed to arrive at a ſecond pair of gates, 
near which is another guard-room. Beyond this, is a ſtrong 
barrier, a clair-voye, formed of beams plated with iron, and 
very high, which ſeparates the guard-room from the great 
court. Before you reach this, you muſt paſs two draw- 
bridges, and five gates, all of which have ſentries, and three 
poſts of guards. This court forms a ſquare of about one 
hundred and twenty feet by eighty, in which is a fountain. 


of the reign of Charles VI. in 1381, the people roſe againſt the impoſts, 
Led by Caboche, a ſkinner, the mutineers forced the gates of the Hotel de Ville 
to procure arms, and took out three or four thouſand iron maces ( maillets ) 
whence they acquired the name of Maillotins, They broke open the priſon 
in which Aubriot had been languiſhing for ſeveral months, choſe him for 
their chief, and compelled him to accept the command. He made uſe of 


this favour of fortune to withdraw ſecretly, On that very night he paſſed 


the Seine, and fled into Burgundy, where he lived unknown to his enemies, 
and finiſhed his days in repoſe, Chnpnologie Manuſcrite de la Bibliotheque Royale. 
Hugh Aubriot was of the ſame fatpily with John Aubriot of Dijon, biſhop 
of Chalons from the year 1342 to 1350, 
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On entering by the barrier, to the right are apartments 
in which the ſubaltern officers Jodge, and ſometimes even 
ſuch of the priſoners as are leſs reſtricted than the reſt, 
Near this building is the Tour de la Comte; and next, the 
Tour de Treſor (Treaſury tower) ſo called from its being 
the depoſit of the money amaſſed by the Duc de Sully for 


the grand project of Henry IV. After this tower, near the 


middle of the court, is an arcade which anciently ſerved for 
the city gate. In this, ſeveral lodging-rooms are contrived. 
Next, is the body of the old chapel, converted into ſeveral 
chambers for priſoners. At the angle of the court is the 
Tour de la Chapelle (Chapel-tower.) This, and the Tour 
de Treſor, are the moſt ancient of the towers. 

Walls of ten feet thickneſs in ſolid maſonry, raiſed to 
the height of the towers, unite them, and are contiguous to 
many apartments for priſoners conſtructed in the interſtices. 
At the bottom of the court is a large modern houſe, which 
ſeparates it from a ſmaller court called Cour du Puits 
(Well-court.) In the centre of this building is a ſtone 
ſtaircaſe of five ſteps, leading to the principal door. Within 
this you find the ſtaircaſe to the upper apartments, and an 
entry terminating in the ſecond court. On the right is the 
veſtibule of the hall, where the miniſters, the lieutenant of 
the police, or the commiſſioners, interrogate the priſoners. 
This is called the Salle du Conſeil (Council-chamber.) Here 
priſoners generally receive the viſits of ſtrangers. At the 


- farther end is a large preſs, in which the effects and papers 


taken from the priſoners are depoſited. Behind the council- 
chamber are the lodgings of the ſubaltern officers, and of 
ſome turnkeys. 

On the left, entering by the ſame ſtaircaſe, are the 
kitchens, offices, and waſh-houſe, which have double outlets 
into the Cour du Puits, There are three ſtories above, each 
of three rooms. The firſt and ſecond ſerve for priſoners 
of diſtinction, or thoſe who are ſick. 

The king's lieutenant has his apartment to the right, in 
the firſt ſtory, above the council-chamber ; the major 
lodges in the ſecond, and the ſurgeon in the third, Q 
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On the other fide of the great court, near the kitchens 
and the Tour de la Liberte (Liberty-tower) are apartments 
for priſoners, conſiſting each of a great chamber, and a 
cloſet looking towards Paris. The dungeons of this tower 
run under the kitchens. Next to this tower are ancient 
apartments, in which a little chapel has been conſtructed 
on the ground floor, There are five niches or cloſets in 
this chapel ; three are hollowed out of the wall, the others 
are only in the wainſcot. In theſe, priſoners are put one 
by one to hear maſs. They can neither ſee nor be ſeen. 
The doors of theſe niches are ſecured on the outſide by 
a lock and two bolts; within, they are iron-grated, and 
have glaſs windows towards the chapel, with curtains, 
which are drawn at the Sanctus, and cloſed again at the 
concluding prayer. Five priſoners being preſent at each 
maſs, ten only can hear it each day. If there is a greater 
number in the caſtle, either they do not go to maſs at all 
(which is generally the caſe with ecclefiaſtics, priſoners for 
life, and thoſe who do not deſire to go) or they attend 
alternately : becauſe there are almoſt always ſome who have 
permiſſion to go conſtantly. 

On the ſide of the chapel, deſcending towards the barrier, 
are the Tour de la Bertauditre, and next to it, apartments 
for the adjutant, the captain of the gate, and ſome do- 
meſtics, or turnkeys. In the angle near the barrier is the 
Tour de la Bazinitre. To eome to it, one mult croſs a little 
court or veſtibule, which communicates with the guard- 
room by a very ſtrong double door. This is the diſpoſition 
of the fix towers, and the buildings ſurrounding the great 
court. 

Proceeding through the entry of the houſe which ſeparates 
the two courts, you come to the Cour du Puits. At the 
further end of it, on the right, is the Tour du Coin (Corner- 
tower.) Between it, and the Tour da Puits (Well-tower) 
are old apartments in which the cooks, ſcullions and valets 
lodge; and likewiſe ſome chambers for priſoners, but which 


are very ſeldom uſed, The Cour du Puits 1s only twenty- 
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five feet by fifty. In it is a large well for the uſe of the 
kitchen. The cooks throw their offal, and keep poultry in 
this little court, which makes it always dirty and offenſive. 

The outer face of the caftle preſents four towers towards 
Paris, and four towards the ſuburbs. The tops of the 
towers compoſe a continued platform in terraces ſolidly 
conſtructed, and kept in perfect repair. Thoſe priſoners, 
who have permiſſion, walk here, but always accompanied 
by guards. There are thirteen pieces of cannon upon this 
platform, which are fired on days of ſolemnity, or public 
rejoicings. | 

In the plan, the Tour du Puits, which is towards the 
ftreet des Tournelles, is marked the firſt. On going round 
the caſtle on the outſide from this tower, we come to the 
entrance between the towers de la Baziniere and la Comtt, 
and then to the other towers fronting the ſuburbs. 

All the towers are cloſed below by ſtrong double doors, 
with large bolts let into enormous locks. The dungeons 
under the towers are filled with a mud which exhales the 
moſt offenſive ſcent. They are the reſort of toads, newts, 
rats and ſpiders. * In a corner of each is a camp bed, 
formed of iron bars, ſoldered into the wall, with ſome 
planks laid upon them. In theſe are put priſoners whom 
they wiſh to intimidate, and a little ſtraw is given them 
for their bed. Two doors, each ſeven inches thick, one 


* It was in theſe dungeons that the tyrant Louis XI. confined thoſe whom 
he was deſirous of deſtroying by protracted ſufferings; as the princes of 
Armagnac, who were buried in theſe dungeons in holes wrought in the 
maſonry, the bottoms of which were in the form of ſugar loaves, that their 
feet might have no reſting place, nor their bodies any repoſe ; and were, 
beſides, taken out twice a week to be ſcourged in the preſence of Philip 
I'Huillier, governor of the Baſtille, and every three months to have a tooth 
pulled out. The eldeſt of theſe princes loſt his ſenſes under this treatment. 
The younger was fortunate enough to be delivered by the death of Louis XI. 
and it is from his petition in 1483, that the truth of theſe facts has been 
iearned, which could not have been believed, or even imagined, without 
ſo convincing a proof. See Hift. de Ancien Geuvern. de la France, par le 
Comte de Beulainvilliers, Lettre XIV. Tom, III. p. 226, 
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over the other, cloſe theſe dark dens: each has two great 
bolts, and as my locks. 

All the upper chambers are ſhut with the ſame care. 
There are four, one above another, in each tower, and a 
vaulted room above all, called the Calotte (Skull-cap.) All 
the inner doors are covered with iron plates, two or three 


lines thick. 
There are "Hive ranks of . The moſt dreadful 


next to the dungeons, are thoſe in which are iron cages or 
dungeons. * Of theſe there are three. Theſe cages are 
formed of beams lined with ſtrong iron plates. They are 


ſix feet by eight. 
The ſecond rank of chambers deſigned for ſeverity, are 


the Calettes. Theſe rooms, which are the uppermoſt in the 


towers, are formed of eight arcades of maſonry. One can 


only walk upright in the middle. There is ſcarcely room 
for a bed from one arcade to another. The diſtance of the 
window from its interior aperture is the whole thickneſs 
of the wall ; about ten feet. There are iron bars before 


The Count de Boulainvilliers (p. 224 of the work above cited) ſays, 
that Louis XI. cannot be affirmed to be the inventor of the iron cages and 
dungeons which are ſeen at the Baſtille, and in the caſtles of Blois, Bourges, 
Angers, Loches, Tours, and Mont-Saint-Michel. The biſhop of Verdun, 
according to Mezeray, was the inventor of theſe cages. He had cauſed one 
to be conſtrued in the caſtle of Angers, in which he was the firſt perſon 
confined, for ten or twelve years, Boulainvilliers ſays (p. 225) that he 
has ſeen with his own eyes at Chateau Dupleſſis-les-Tours, the iron dungeon 
in which the Cardinal de la Ballue (impriſoned about 1430) was ſhut up 
eleven years by order of Louis XI. The walls, floor, cieling, door, wicket 
for putting in proviſions and emptying out filth, are all iron plates faſtened 
upon great bars of the ſame metal. Louis XI. had two of theſe built at his 
caſtle of Loches, Lodovico Sforza, duke of Milan, having been taken priſoner 
in a battle againſt Louis XII. on April 10, 1500, was ſhut up in one of the 
iron cages of the caſtle of Loches, where he ended his days. Obſervations 
Hit. & Crit. relative to the Hiſt, of Charles VIII. in the Collection of 
Memoirs of the Academy of Inſcriptions, p. 238, in to. 

Louis XII. himſelf, while duke of Orleans, was made priſoner in 1488, 
at the battle of St. Aubin-du Cormier, in Bretagne ; and after being removed 
from priſon to priſon, he was ſhut up during three whole years in the caſtle 


of Bourges, and forced to lie in the iron cage, 
®” the 


* 


the windows on the inſide of theſe chambers, and counters. < 


bars without. The Calottes have but Ile light. In 
ſummer, their heat is exceſſive ; and in winter, their cold 
is inſupportable. There are only ſtoves in the Calottes.“ 

Almoſt all the chambers of the towers are octagonal, 
fourteen or fifteen feet high, and twenty in diameter; with 
very high chimneys. In moſt of them are three ſteps to 
aſcend to the windows. All the windows have grates and 
counter-grates of iron. Many have a third grate in the 
middle of the thickneſs of the wall. The bars of the grates 
are of the ſize of the arm. The lower chambers look only 
on the ditches. The views from the higher ones are obſcure 
and remote, on account of the diſtance of the outer aperture 
of the windows. The leaſt diſagreeable chambers have 
views of the country, of Paris, and of the ramparts. 
Although the windows of theſe chambers are double-grated, 
they are ſufficiently light, as their apertures enlarge on 
the inſide. 

In many caſes, the outer window-grates are covered 
with cloth, or elſe wooden ſhutters are fixed in ſuch a 
manner that all view is intercepted from the priſoner. 


* The Count de Boulainvilliers further ſays (Lettre XIV.) that the Baſtille 
was deſtined to priſoners, whoſe deſtruction was reſolved either by apparent 
forms of juſtice, or by the puniſhment of the Oublieztes, a method much 
practiſed by Triſtan-I Hermite, provoſt of the Hetcl, and companion of 
Louis XI. This man, of execrable memory, was himſelf judge, witneſs, 
and executioner, He cauſed the victims which were delivered to him by 
Louis to be placed on a trap- door, through which they fell on wheels armed 
with points and cutting edges: others were drowned with a None about 
their necks, or ſtifled in dungeons, This tyrant put to death more than 
four thouſand people in this manner. (Mezerai, Abrege Chronol. Tom, IV. 
and Commines, Liv. VI. Ch. xii.) During my reſidence at the Baſtille, I 
never was able to get a view of the chamber of the Oub/iettes; but I have 
ſeen in the caſtle of Ruel, which was Cardinal Richlieu's country ſeat, and 
at preſent belongs to the duke d'Aiguillon, a cloſet which ſtill preſerves the 
name of the Cabinet-des Oubliettes, This cruel miniſter cauſed the perfons 
whom he had doomed to deſtruction to enter it; which they had ſcarcely 
done, when a trap-door in the floor opened under their feet, and they fell 
into a profound abyſs, 
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- Moſt of the chambers have chimneys; others have 
ſtoves: the duffgeons have neither. All the chimneys are 
grated above, and iron-barred below, and alſo in ſeveral 
other parts. Precautions have been multiplied to prevent 
communications. Formerly the priſoners converſed by 
the chimneys, or aſcended them in hopes of eſcaping. 
Each tower has privies, which are grated at the different 
ſtories. Some apartments have theſe conveniences within 
them ; the reſt have the uſual ſubſtitutes. 

All theſe chambers are ill-cloſed, very cold and damp in 
winter. They are all numbered. They go by the name of 
their ſtory, as their door preſents itſelf to the right and left 
in aſcending. Thus the % Baziniere is the firſt chamber 
in the tower of that name, above the dungeon ; then comes 
the ſecond Baziniere, the third, the fourth, and the calotte 
Baziniere. In the ſame manner, all the priſoners are called 
by the name of their tower, joined to the number of their 
chamber: ſo that the Ba/{ille name of a priſoner is the ſecond 
Baziniere, the firſt Bertauditre, the fourth Comte, the third 
du Trifor, &c. 

The common chambers offer to view four bare walls, on 
which, however, are to be ſeen the names of priſoners who 


have been confined there, verſes, devices, ſentences, &c. 


A green ſerge bed with curtains, a ſtraw bed with three 
coverlets, two tables, two pitchers of water, an iron fork, 
a pewter ſpoon, a goblet of the ſame metal, a braſs candle- 
ſtick, iron ſnuffers, a chamber-pot, two or three chairs, 
and ſometimes an old arm-chair, compoſe the total of fur- 
niture. Some chambers have andirons. Shovel and tongs 
are but ſeldom allowed. Each priſoner is provided with 
matches, a tee] and flint, tinder, a candle a day, a broom 
every week, clean ſheets every fortnight, and four napkins 
a Weck. Their linen is taken to the waſh every week. 
Three doors, one beyond another, are ſhut upon each 
priſoner. The noiſe of bolts, locks and keys is terrible. A 
turnkey has the charge of carrying the priſoners their meals, 
and taking away the remains, which are his own profit. 


The 
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The aliment of the priſoners is regulated by a rate pro- 
portional to their quality. There are claſſes of fifty livres 
per diem (princes), of thirty livres, of twenty, of ten, of five, 
and of three. The loweſt is of two livres ten ſous ; this is 
the rate for valets and attendants. In theſe are comprehend- 
ed waſhing and candle; wood for fuel is a ſeparate article. 

The kitchen is ſerved by a maſter cook, who is the gover- 
nor's ſteward. He has under him a cook, a ſcullion, and 
a hewer of wood. All the diſhes are ſcantily provided, and 
ill drefſed. This is the governor's gold mine, whoſe in- 
come is augmented in proportion to the bad fare of the 
priſoners. Beſides theſe immenſe profits, the governor has 
a hundred and fifty livres per diem, for fifteen ſuppoſed 
priſoners, at ten livres each, without prejudice to the daily 
rates of actual priſoners. Theſe hundred and fifty livres are 
a ſupplementary revenue, or indemnification. To this are 
frequently added conſiderable gratuities, 

On fleſh days, the priſoners have daily a ſoup, a Bouilli, * 
and an entrie;+ on meager days, a ſoup, a diſh of fiſh, and 
two entries. In the evening, on fleſh days, they have a 
flice of roaſt meat, a ragout, and a ſalad ; on meager days, 
a plate of eggs, and one of vegetables. The variations in 
the bill of fare from five to ten livres are inconſiderable. 
They conſiſt of half a conſumptive chicken, a pigeon, a 
leveret taſting of cabbage, or ſome little birds, and a deſſert, 
each article of which does not coſt two ſous. 

On Sundays, the dinner is bad ſoup, a lice of boiled 
veal under the name of beef, and four petits patts; the 
ſupper, a ſlice of roaſt meat (cow-beef, veal, or mutton) 
a ſmall diſh of haricot in which bones and turnips abound, 
and a ſalad. The oil they give turns the ſtomach: it is 
only fit for lamps. The ſuppers on fleſh days are uniform. 
On Mondays, inſtead of the four patés is a haricot. On 


® A bouilli is the meat of which ſoup has been made. 
An entre is a courſe of diſhes ſerved up between the beuilli and the deſſert. 
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Tueſdays, at noon, a ſauſage, pigs pettitoes, or a thin 
pork ſteak. On Wedneſdays, a ſmall tart, either half-done 
or burned. On Thurſdays, two little mutton ſteaks. On 
Fridays, at dinner, half a young carp fried or ſtewed, 
ſtinking ray, cod with butter and muſtard, or ſome dry 
fried fiſh, with ſome vegetables, or a -plate of eggs. At 
ſupper, a plate of eggs with brown butter, or 4 la tripe, and 
ſpinage with water or milk. Saturday is a repetition ; and 
on Sunday the invariable round recommences. 

On the days of St. Louis, St. Martin, and Epiphany, 
all the priſoners have an augmentation of their allowance, 
which conſiſts of half a roaſted chicken or a pigeon. On 
Carnival Monday they have a little tart. | 

Each priſoner has a pound of bread and a bottle of wine 
a day. The wine is flat and very bad. The deſſert is an 
apple, a biſcuit, ſome dry almonds and raiſins lightly 
ſtrewed on the bottom of a plate, ſome cherries, gooſeberries, 
or plums in the ſeaſon, The ſervice is commonly pewter. 
Sometimes leave is obtained to be ſerved in earthen ware, 
with a filver ſpoon and fork. If any one complains of the 
badneſs of the victuals, ſome change is made for a few 
days, but the complainant ſuffers for it in ſome other 
reſpect. There is no twelve ſous (ſixpenny) ordinary, in 
which one is not better ſerved than at the Baſtille. In 
general, the table kept there is very bad, the ſoup without 
ſtrength, the proviſions of the worſt quality, and ill 
dreſſed. All this contributes much to ruin the health of 
priſoners, and cries for vengeance to God and man. 

The officers of the ſtaff have no inſpection over the 
kitchen: this belongs to the governor alone. Some 
priſoners have obtained permiſſion from the police to be 
ſerved by a cook out of the caſtle, but this coſts three 
times as much as in the city. | 

Commoa priſoners have five billets of wood a day to 
burn in winter. Thoſe who are recommended have as 
much as they pleafe, Many have attendants, whoſe pay 1s 
twenty eus a day and board beſides, 

There 
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There are only four turnkeys to the eight towers. Their 
name of Porte-clefs (key-bearers) is given on account of 
the monſtrous bunches of keys they carry, there my five 
great ones to a ſingle chamber. 

At the time of meals, an armed ſentinel is at Fa foot 
of each tower. During maſs, a ſentinel is at the chapel 
door, who is not poſted till the priſoners are entered, and 
is removed before they come out. 

The /faff conſiſts of a governor, whoſe place, beſides 
his appointments from the court, is worth above forty 
thouſand livres a year in profits on dieting the priſoners ; 
a king's lieutenant, whoſe commiſſion is ſixty thouſand 
livres, for which he receives five thouſand livres a year; 
a major at four thouſand livres a year; an adjutant at 
fifteen hundred; and a ſurgeon at twelve hundred, who 
makes great profit of medicines, furniſhed at the king's 
expence. The phyſician lives out of the priſon, and has 
an apartment in the caſfe of the Thuilleries. 

It is not above thirty years that things have been on this 
footing. Formerly, the governor and king's lieutenant 
were the only officers in the nomination of the king. The 
others were named by the governor, who might diſplace 
them at his pleaſure. They had under them archers of the 
free companies, burghers paid by the governor for the guard 
of the caſtle. M. d' Argenſon ſubſtituted to theſe a ſtaff, 
with a company of invalids of one hundred men, which has 
two captains and one lieutenant. The private ſoldiers are 
clothed, provided with linen, ſhoes, ſalt, candle, and fire- 
wood, and have ten ſous a day. The ſervice is hard. The 
men cannot lie abroad without leave from the governor. 
Several obtain it ; and the others perform the duty of the 
abſentees, who give them half their pay. None of the 
officers can dine abroad without leave, or lie abroad without 


a written permiſſion from the miniſter, 


In the day-time, beſides the five ſentinels of the gates, 
there is one at the outer gate of the caſtle, in order to keep 
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off inquiſitive perſons who might ſtop to view the entrance 
only. | 

The major has the charge of the pen. All the correſ- 
pondence and accounts belong tohim. He draws up accounts 
every month, and ſends duplicates of them to the miniſter 
in whoſe department is the city of Paris, to the comptroller- 
general of the finances, and to the lieutenant-general of 
the police. Theſe accounts contain the number, the 
names of all the priſoners, and the eſtimate of expences. 
This officer receives the money from the comptroller- 
general, and makes the payments. The general expence, 
communibus annis, amounts to more than one hundred thou- 
ſand livres. 

The caſtle is encompaſſed by a ditch about one hundred 
and twenty feet wide. It is dry, except after great in- 
undations of the Seine, and abundant rains. The ditch 
is ſurrounded with a wall ſixty feet high, to which is fixed 
a wooden gallery with a baluſtrade, which runs round 
the whole circuit of the ditch oppoſite the caſtle. This is 
called the rounds. Two ſtaircaſes to the right and left in 
front of the grand guard lead to theſe rounds. Sentinels 
are placed here day and night, who walk about continually, 
and examine if the priſoners make any attempts to eſcape. 
During the night, four ſentinels at a time are ſtationed on 
theſe rounds. The officers and ſerjeants take their rounds 
every quarter of an hour, and by their qui vive aſſure them- 
ſelves that all the ſentinels are awake. Each has his 
appointed inſtant of going his rounds. All have pieces of 
copper numbered and perforated, which they ſlide upon a 
pin, the baſe of which is fixed into the bottom of a pad- 
locked box, ſuch as is uſed in garriſoned towns. . This 
box is carried every morning to the ſtaff-officers, who open 
it, examine the order of the copper pieces, and thereby 
judge of the exactneſs or defect of the rounds. At the 
ſame time an account is given to the king's lieutenant and 


the major of all that has been ſeen, heard, or obſerved 
| during 
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during the night. All that has paſſed within or without 

is reported, and exactly written down. 

Night and day, the ſentinel within the caſtle rings a bell 
at every hour, to give notice that he is awake. Beſides 
this bell, one is rung on the rounds every quarter of an 
hour in the night-time. Guard is mounted at eleven 
in the morning. The tattoo is beat at nine in the even- 
ing in winter, and at ten in ſummer. The bridges are 
drawn up between ten and eleven in the evening. All is 
opened at any hour, when an order arrives from the king. 

The principal chaplain of the Baſtille has a ſalary of 
twelve hundred livres. He ſays maſs every day at nine in 
the morning. There are two ſub-chaplains, who have 
only four hundred livres a year each. They ſay maſs only 
on Sundays and holidays, one at ten, the other between 
twelve and one. This laſt maſs is properly the governor's ; 
the priſoners do not attend it, unleſs they are privileged. 
Beſides the chaplain and ſub-chaplains, there is a titular 
confeſſor, who has nine hundred livres a year. The old 
domeſtics who have retired, have penſions. 

This fortreſs is capable of containing forty priſoners in 
ſeparate apartments. When they are numerous, they have 
neceſſarily leſs liberty of walking. There are at preſent 
four priſoners for life, who are become more or leſs diſ- 
tracted. One has been confined ever ſince the affair of 
Damien (1757). 

Without the caſtle, towards the ſuburbs of Saint Antoine, 
is a large baſtion detached from the body of the caſtle. 
This was formerly one of the bulwarks of the ancient 
entrance of Paris. It is planted with trees, and made into 
a garden, The gate of the way leading to it is between 
the towers du Treſor and de la Comte. 

On the left of the Baſtille is the gate Saint Antoine. 
This is flanked by a baſtion parallel to that which is now 
the caſtle garden. 

The lieutenant-general of the police of Paris is the ſub- 


delegate of the miniſtry for the department of the Baſtille. 
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He has under him a titular commiſſary, who is called the 
commiſſary of the Baſtille. He has a fixed ſalary for draw- 
ing up what are called z»/trufions, but he does not do this 
excluſively. He has no inſpection nor function but in 
caſes where he receiyes orders; the reaſon of which is, 
that all that is done in this caſtle is arbitrary. 

Every priſoner on coming to the Baſtille has an inventory 
made of every thing about him. His trunks, clothes, 
| linen, and- pockets are ſearched, to diſcover whether there 
wi are any papers in them relative to the matter for which he 
| is apprehended. It is not uſual to ſearch perſons of a 
| 5 certain rank; but they are aſked for their knives, razors, 
Wt ſciſſors, watches, canes, jewels, and money. After this 
| examination, the priſoner is conducted into an apartment 
where he is locked up within three doors. They who 
have no ſervants make their own bed and fire. The hour 
of dining is eleven; and of ſupping, ſix. 

Eli At the beginning of their confinement, they have 
1 neither books, ink or paper; they go neither to maſs, nor 
10 on the walks; they are not allowed to write to any one, 
[ not even to the lieutenant of the police, on whom all de- 
pends, and of whom permiſhon muſt firſt be aſked by 
means of the major, who ſeldom refuſes. At firſt they 
go to maſs only every other Sunday, When a perſon has 
obtained leave to write to the lieutenant of the police, he 
may aſk his permiſſion to write to his family, and to 
receive their anſwers; to have with him his ſervant or 
an attendant, &c. which requeſts are either granted, or 
refuſed, according to circumſtances. Nothing can be 
obtained but through this channel. | 

| The officers of the ſtaff take the charge of conveying 
„ the letters of the priſoners to the police. They are ſent 
regularly at noon and at night: but if they deſire it, their 
| letters are ſent at any hour by expreſſes who are paid out 
. of the money of thoſe who are confined. The anſwers 
1 are always addreſſed to the major, who communicates 
1 | them 
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them to the priſoner. If no notice is taken of any requeſt | 
contained in the letter of the priſoner, it is a refuſal. The 
attendants whom they appoint for thoſe who are not 
allowed their own ſervants, or who have none of their 
own, are commonly invalid ſoldiers. "Theſe people lie 
near the priſoners, and wait upon them. A perſon ought 
always to be upon his guard with theſe men, as well as 
with the turnkeys; for all his words are noticed, and 
carried to the officers, who report them to the police: it 
is thus they ſtudy the characters of, the priſoners. In this 
caſtle, all is myſtery, trick, artifice, ſnare, and treachery. 
The officers, attendants, turnkeys and valets often attempt 
to draw a man on to ſpeak againſt the government, and 
then inform of all, 

Sometimes a priſoner obtains permiſſion of having books, 
his watch, knife, and razors, and even paper and ink. He 
may aſk to ſee the lieutenant of the police when he comes 
to the Baſtille. This officer commonly cauſes priſoners 
to be brought down ſome days after their arrival. Some- 
times he goes to viſit them in their chambers ; eſpecially 
the ladies. 

When the lieutenant of the police ſees a priſoner, the 
converſation turns upon the cauſe of his confinement. He 
ſometimes aſks for written and ſigned declarations. In 
general, as much circumſpe&ion ſhould be uſed in theſe 
conferences, as in the examination itſelf, ſince nothing 
that a perſon may have ſaid or written is forgot. 

When a priſoner wants to tranſmit any thing to the 
lieutenant of the police, it is always by means of the major. 
Notes may be ſent to this officer by the turnkeys. A 
perſon is never anticipated in any thing he muſt aſk for 
every thing; even for permiſſion to be ſhaved. This office 
is performed by the ſurgeon; who alſo furniſhes ſick or 
indiſpoſed priſoners with ſugar, coffee, tea, chocolate, con- 
ſections, and the neceſſary remedies, 
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The time for walking is an hour a day ; ſometimes an 
hour in the morning, and an hour in the evening, in the 
great court. 

A priſoner may be interrogated a few days after his en- 
trance into the Baſtille ; but frequently this is not done 
till after ſome weeks. Sometimes he is previouſly informed 
of the day when this is to be done ; often he is only ac- 
quainted with it the moment he is brought-down to the 
council-chamber. This commiſſion of interrogatory is 
executed by the lieutenant of the police, a counſellor of 
ſtate, a maſter of requeſts, a counſellor or a commiſſioner 
of the Chatelet. When the lieutenant of the police does 
not himſelf interrogate, he uſually comes at the end of the 
examination. | 

Theſe commiſſioners are purely paſſive beings. Fre- 
quently they attempt to frighten a priſoner: they lay 
ſnares for him, and employ the meaneſt artifices to get a 
confeſſion from him. They pretend proofs, exhibit papers 
without ſuffering him to read them, aſſerting that they are 
inſtruments of unavoidable conviction, Their interro- 
gatories are always vague. They turn not only on the 
priſoner's words and actions, but on his moſt ſecret 
thoughts, and on the diſcourſe and conduct of perſons of 
his acquaintance whom it is wiſhed to bring into queſtion. 

The examiners tell a priſoner that his life is at ſtake; 
that this day his fate depends upon himſelf; that if he 
will make a fair declaration, they are authoriſed to promiſe 
him a ſpeedy releaſe, but if he refuſcs to confeſs, he will 
be given up to a ſpecial commiſſion; that they are in 
poſſeſſion of deciſive documents, of authentic proofs, more 
than ſufficient to ruin him; that his accomplices have diſ- 
covered all; that the government has unknown reſources 
of which he can have no ſuſpicion. They fatigue pxi- 
ſoners by varied and infinitely multiplied interrogatories. 
According to the perſons, they employ promiſes, careſſes, 
and menaces. Sometimes they uſe inſults, and treat the 
unhappy ſufferers with an inſolence that fills up the 
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meaſure of that tyranny of which they are the baſe in- 
ſtruments. | 

If the priſoner makes the required confeſſion, the com- 
miſſioners then tell him that they have no preciſe authority 
for his enlargement, but that they have every reaſon to 
expect it; that they are going to ſolicit it, &c. The 
priſoner's confeſſions, far from bettering his condition, give 
occaſion to new interrogatories, often lengthen his con- 
finement, draw in the perſons with whom he has had 
connexions, and expoſe himſelf to new vexations. 

In certain caſes, the inſtructions are drawn up by com- 
miſſioners of the parliament, who hold their ſeſſions at the 
Hotel du Gouvernement, or at the arſenal. They never enter 
the inſide of the Baſtille. The difference which the miniſtry 
make between them, and the members of the council, or of 
the Chatelet, is, that the latter are Royali/ts, the others 
Parliamentarians. The, royaliſts only are admitted within 
theſe precincts; the others never ſet their foot in them. 

Priſoners never receive any viſits from perſons without, 
till the inſtruction is completed. In order to obtain this 
favour after the interrogatories, it muſt be requeſted with 
importunity and perſeverance, and muſt be ſolicited by 
powerful friends without. A priſoner may aſk for a longer 
time for walking, the privilege of walking on the towers 
or in the garden, of reading the newſpapers and journals, 
of being aſſociated with perſons of their acquaintance, if 
there are any confined, and being allowed to eat and walk 
together. For all theſe, petitions muſt be written to, the 
lieutenant of the police, and the governor. Many perſons 
confined on account of the affairs of Canada, had per- 
miſſion to ſee each other. During the time of walking in 
the garden or on the towers, priſoners are always ac- 
companied by under-officers of the invalids. Even the 
ſtaff-officers often accompany thoſe of a certain rank. In 
winter, they have them brought into the hall where they 


uſually fit, and ſometimes viſit them in their chambers. 
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The governor alſo viſits priſoners, eſpecially when they are 
recommended to him. Converſations with all theſe officers 
ought to be well guarded, fince every thing is obſerved 
and told, 

Great precautions are taken to prevent ä from 
perceiving or meeting each other, or being ſeen by ſtrangers 
who are admitted to viſit any one. If during the time of 
walking in the court any perſon happens to paſs through, 
the priſoner is taken into one of the cloſets on the level 
with the court, and not ſuffered to leave it till the perſon 
is gone. Priſoners are always locked up while in their 
chambers. The doors are opened only at the hours of maſs, 
of walking, or of viſiting ; and they are ſhut immediately 
after. 

In order to viſit a priſoner, a written permiſſion muſt be 
had from the lieutenant of the police. This is commonly 
in a letter addreſſed to the king's lieutenant, or the major. 
The number and duration of the viſits are always fixed in it. 
Theſe viſits are always received in preſence of the officers 
or turnkeys, that the priſoners may ſay or hear nothing 
intereſting. The viſitor is on one fide of the chamber; 
the perſon viſited, on the other; and the officer or turnkey, 
in the middle. This is the invariable rule. It is never 
permitted to ſpeak of the cauſe of a priſoner's confinement, 
or of any thing which may have any relation to it. 

For a priſoner to receive viſits without witneſſes, a per- 
miſſion from the miniſter and the lieutenant of the police 
is requiſite, which is ſcarcely ever obtained. The officers 
of the ſtaff are entirely ſubordinate: they can grant a 
priſoner nothing without the expreſs authority of the 
miniſter, through the lieutenant of the police. Every day 
the major gives an account in writing to the lieutenant of 
the police, of the ſtate of the priſoners, of the viſits they 
have received, of every thing important that has been ſaid, 
heard, or done in the caſtle. | 

Although there are rules for all occaſions, yet every thing 
is ſubject to exceptions ariſing from influence, recom- 
mendations, 
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mendations, protection, i intrigue, &c. becauſe the firſt prin- 
ciple in this place is arbitrary will. Very frequently, 
perſons confined on the ſame account are treated very 
differently, according as their recommendations are more 
or leſs conſiderable. 

There is a library, founded by a foreign priſoner who 
died in the Baſtille at the beginning of the preſent century. 
Some priſoners obtain leave to go to it; others, to have 
the books carried to their chambers. 

The falſeſt things are told the priſoners with an air of 
ſincerity and concern. It is very unfortunate that the 
« king has been prejudiced againſt you. His majeſty 
& cannot hear your name mentioned without being irritated. 
« The affair for which you have loſt your liberty is only 
« a pretext—they had . againſt you before you 
ce have powerful enemies.“ Theſe diſcourſes are the- 

etiquette of the place. 

It would be in vain for a priſoner to aſk leave to write 
to the king—he can never obtain it. 

The perpetual and moſt inſupportable torment of this 
cruel and odious inquiſition, are vague, indeterminate, 
falſe or equivocal promiſes, inexhauſtible and conſtantly 
deceitful hopes of a ſpeedy releaſe, exhortations to patience, 
and blind conjectures, of which the licutenant of the police 
and officers are very laviſh. 

To cover the odium of the barbarities exerciſed here, 
and flacken the zeal of relations or patrons, the moſt abſurd 
and contradictory ſlanders againſt a priſoner are frequently 
publiſhed. The true cauſes of impriſonment, and real 
obſtacles to releaſe, are concealed. Theſe reſources, which 
are infinitely varied, are inexhauſtible. 

There is a great cloſet, filled with very large preſſes, 
divided into caſes, ticketted with the numbers of all the 
apartments of the caſtle. The effects of each priſoner are 


' depoſited in the cafe correſponding to the number of his 


chamber. 
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At the arrival of each priſoner, there is entered in a book 
his name and rank, the number of the apartment he is to 
occupy, and the catalogue of his effects depoſited in the 
caſe of the ſame number. The book is then preſented to 
the priſoner to ſign. 

The book of diſcharge contains the "es of an oath 
and proteſtation of ſubmiſſion, reſpect, fidelity, love, and 
gratitude to the king; an aſſurance that the actions which 
have brought the priſoner into trouble were the effect of 
error alone; an acknowledgment of thanks that his majeſty 
has not delivered him to commiſſioners extraordinary; and 
a promiſe to reveal nothing that he has ſeen or heard during 
his abode in the Baſtille. This form, which every priſoner 
is obliged to ſign before his diſmiſſion, contains alſo a a 
receipt for his jewels, money, and other effects. 

A third book in ſheets contains the names of all the 
priſoners, and the rate of their expence. A copy of this 
book paſles every month under the miniſter's inſpection. 

The account of the particulars of the daily expence is 
only for the eyes of the governor, and the maſter-cook 
his ſteward : the major does not inſpect it. 

The fourth book is an immenſe folio, or rather a ſeries + 
of looſe ſheets, which augments every day. Theſe ſheets 
are contained in a very large port-folio of morocco, with 
a lock and key, which is beſides encloſed in a double 
paſteboard caſe. They are divided into columns, each 
having printed titles. 

Column I. Names and ranks of fore. 

II. Dates of priſoners arrival at the caſtle, 
III. Names of ſecretaries of ſtate who have iſſued 
the orders. 
IV. Dates of priſoners diſcharge. 
V. Names of ſecretaries of ſtate who have ſigned 
orders for releaſe, 
VI. Cauſes of the confinement of priſoners. 
VII. Obſervations and remarks. 
| The 


E 


The major fills the ſixth column according to the in- 
formation he may have, and the lieutenant of the police 
gives him inſtructions when he pleaſes, and how he pleaſes. 
The ſeventh column contains an hiſtorical relation of the 
actions, characters, lives, manners, and ends of priſoners. 
Theſe two columns are a kind of ſecret memoirs, the 
matter and truth of which depend on the juſt or falſe 
judgment, the good or bad inclination, of the major and 
the king's commiſſary. Many ' priſoners have no note 
under theſe columns. 

This book is the invention of the Sieur Chevalier, 
preſent major, who has had the charge of writing the 
ſecret hiſtory of this caſtle from its foundation. He has 
gone as high as the diſcoveries he could make from the 
repoſitory of the archives. When a ſheet is finiſhed, it 
enters this repoſitory, where all is preſerved for poſterity. 
There is a keeper of the archives appointed. 

Further, in a regiſter are collected all the orders ever 
given and addreſſed to the governor of the Baſtille, all 
letters from miniſters and from the police. The collection 
is made with care, and every thing may be found when 
wanted, " 

As ſoon as a priſoner is conducted to the Baſtille, the 
miniſter who has ſigned the order, and the king's commiſ- 
ſary, are informed by the major of his arrival. In many 
caſes, this officer is before-hand apprized of the arrival of 
priſoners. Often a particular letter from the king's com- 
miſſary delivers in a priſoner by anticipation, and he after- 
wards ſends the king's order to the major, who punctually 
returns him his letter, 

When a priſoner who is known and protected has en- 
tirely loſt his health, and his life is thought in danger, he 
is always ſent out. The miniſtry do not chooſe that perſons 
well known ſhould die in the Baſtille. * If a priſoner 


Some priſoners have periſhed in the Baſtille by ſecret methods; but 
inſtances of this are rare. 


does 
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does die there, he is interred in the pariſh of St. Paul, 
under the name of a domeſtic ; and this falſity is written 
in the regiſter of deaths, in order to deceive poſterity, 
There is another regiſter in which the true names of the 
deceaſed are entered; but it is not without great difficulty 
that extracts can be procured from it. The commiſſary of 
the Baſtille muſt firſt be informed of the uſe the _ 


intends to make of the extract. 

There are in this caſtle large magazines, called the dep4ts. 
In theſe are locked up books which have bcen ſeized, or 
the publication of which is ſtopped. . 

Whenever the king's commiſſary (lieutenant of the police) 
or a miniſter enters the caſtle of the Baſtille, the guard 
makes a lane for him, and ſalutes, and the great gates are 
opened. The ſame ceremonial is obſerved towards the 
marſhals of France. Theſe laſt alone can enter the caſtle 
with their ſwords on. The dukes and peers have pretended 
a right to the ſame diſtinftion, The Memoire des Prefidens 
d Mortier du Parlement de Paris preſented to the regent 
duke of Orleans in 1717, makes mention of it. | 

No carriages are admitted into the interior part of the 
caſtle, but ſuch as bring priſoners, or take them away to 
other caſtles or priſons. 

M. de Renneville, * who was confined in the Baſtille 
eleven years and a month, left it 16th June 1713, and 
retired to England, where he compoſed two volumes en- 
titled, L'Inguiſition Francoiſe, ou Hiſtoire de la Baſtille. His 


book was dedicated to George I. king of England, Theſe 
two 


* Rene-Auguſtc Conſtantin-de Renneville, the youngeſt of twelve brothers, 
all military men, ſeven of whom had been killed in battles for their country, 
was born at Caen, of a family of diſtinction originally from the province of 
Anjou. After having ſerved in quality of an officer, he was ſent to ſeveral 
foreign courts to negociate affairs of importance. On his return to France, 


he was firſt commiſſary to M, de Chamillard, Secret enemies ſucceeded in 
rendering 
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two volumes were printed in twelves, by Stephen Roger 
at Amſterdam, in 1715, and were tranſlated into Engliſh 
and Flemiſh. This intereſting work is become very rare. 
It contains the hiſtory of different priſoners with whom 
M. de Renneville had occaſion to be acquainted, during 
his long abode in this caſtle. The deſcription he gives 
of places is conformable to the accounts juſt given ; but 
the regulations of this horrible inquiſition have been 
changed ſince the beginning of this century. 


rendering him ſuſpected, and he was ſhut up in the Baſtille, Although 
no charge was found againſt him, he was however confined eleven years 
and a month (from May 16, 1702, to June 16, 1713.) He affirms that he 
could never diſcover the cauſe of his impriſonment. On his arrival at the 
caſtle, he was confined in the firſt chamber of the Tour du Cain, where 
Henry de Montmorency duke of Luxemburgh, and the marſhals Biron and 
Baſſompierre had been lodged, It was in the ſame chamber that M. le 
Maitre-de Saci, put in the Baſtille May 14, 1666 (where he was kept for 
two years) wrote the greateſt part of his tranſlation of the Bible, M. de 
Renneville cultivated polite literature and poetry, His hiſtory is interſperſed 
with fragments, which the beſt poets of his time would not diſavow, 


ANEC- 
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ANECDOTE s. 


I. 
CuaxILEs de Gontault duke of Biron, peer, admiral, 


and marſhal of France, governor of Breſt, though loaded 


with favours by Henry IV. treated with the enemies of the 
ſtate (the Spaniards, and the duke of Savoy) who flattered 
him with the promiſe of the dutchy of Burgundy erected 
into a ſovereignty, and Franche-Comté, as a dowry with 
a daughter of the king of Spain, or of the duke of Savoy. 
Henry IV. having diſcovered the conſpiracy, ſpoke of it 
to Biron, who denied his crime with obſtinacy. The 
parliament of Paris drew up his proceſs. He was found 
guilty of high treaſon againſt his country and his ſovereign, 
and was condemned by an arret of 29th July 1602, to loſe 


his head, which was put in execution the 31ſt of the ſame 


month, in the inner court of the Baſtille. The iron hooks 
which held his ſcaffold are ſtill in the walls. It was fo 


contrived, that he walked to it on a platform from his 


chamber. He was but forty years of age at his death ; and 
was interred in the pariſh of St. Paul. There are manu- 
ſcript copies of the Trial of Charles de Gontault duc de Biron, 
in the royal library, and in thoſe of St. Germain-des Pres, 


and of the city of Paris. 


II. 


Francis de Baſſompierre, marſhal of France, born April 2, 
1579, always ſignalized himſelf by his valour and good 
conduct. His high reputation giving umbrage to cardinal 
Richlieu, this miniſter cauſed him to be ſhut up in the 
Baſtille, Feb. 25, 1631. Baſſompierre did not recover his 


liberty till January 19, 1643, at the end of twelve years, 
after 


= I 


after the death of his enemy. He compoſed his Memoirs 
in priſon, and died in 1646. 


III. 


In 1674, the baggage of Louis chevalier de Rohan, 
grand huntſman of France, having been taken and 
rummaged in a ſkirmiſh, ſome letters were found which 
cauſed a ſuſpicion that he had treated with the Engliſh for 
the ſurrender of Havre-de Grace. He was arreſted and put 
into the Baſtille, The Sieur de la Tuanderie, his agent, 
concealed himſelf. The proof was not ſufficient. A 
commiſſion was named to proceed againſt the accuſed for 
treaſon. La Tuanderie was diſcovered at Rouen : an at- 
tempt was made to arreſt him, but he fired on the aſſailants, 
and obliged them to kill him on the ſpot. Perſons attached 
to the chevalier de Rohan went every evening round the 
Baſtille, crying through a ſpeaking trumpet, La Tuanderie 
is dead, and has ſaid nothing ; but the chevalier did not 
hear them, The commiſſioners, not being able to get 
any thing from him, told him, “that the king knew all; 


that they had proofs, but only wiſhed for his own con- 


<« feſſion; and that they were authoriſed to promiſe him pardon 
cc if he wands declare the truth.“ The chevalier, too 
credulous, confeſſed the whole. Then the perfidious 
commiſſioners changed their language. They ſaid, “that 
© with reſpect to the pardon, they could not anſwer for 
< it, but that they had hopes of obtaining it, and would 
* go and ſolicit it.” This they troubled themſelves little 
about, and condemned the criminal to loſe his head. He 
was conducted on a platform to the ſcaffold, by means of 
a gallery raiſed to the height of the window of the armoury 
in the arſenal, which looks towards the little ſquare at 
the end of the rue des Tournelles, He was beheaded on 
November 27th, 1674. His trial is in the royal library. 
Sce alſo Memoires du Marquis de Beauveau, * 1688. 


p. 407» 
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IV. 


The jeſuits of the college of Clermont, in the rue St. 
Jaques, Paris, havmg, this ſame year (1674) invited the 
king (Louis XIV.) to honour with his preſence a tragedy 
to be performed by their ſcholars, that prince accepted the 
invitation. Theſe able courtiers took care to inſert in 
the piece ſeveral ſtrokes of flattery, with which the 
monarch, greedy of ſuch incenſe, was greatly pleaſed. 
When the rector of the college was conducting the king 
home, a nobleman in the train applauded the ſucceſs of 
the tragedy. Louis faid, Do you wonder at it? this 
is my college.” The jeſuits did not loſe a word of this. 
The very ſame night they got engraved in large golden 
letters on black marble, Collegium Ludovici Magni, inſtead 
of the former infcription which was placed beneath the 
name of Jeſus on the principal gate of the college (Colle- 
gium Claromontanum Societatis Jeſus); and in the morning 
the new inſcription was put up in place of the old 
one. A young ſcholar of quality, aged thirteen, who was 
witneſs to the zeal of the reverend fathers, made the two 
following verſes, which he poſted up at night on the 


college gate. 
AbRulit hinc Teſum, poſuitque inſignia Regis 
Impia gens : alium non colit illa Deum. 

The jeſuits did not fail to cry out ſacrilege : the young 
author was diſcovered, taken up, and put into the Baſtille. 
The implacable ſociety cauſed him, as a matter of favour, 
to be condemned to perpetual impriſonment ; and he was 
transferred to the citadel of the iſle Sainte Marguerite. 
Several years after, he was brought back to the Baſtille, 
In 1705, he had been a priſoner thirty-one years. Having 
become heir to all his family, who poſſeſſed great property, 
the jeſuit Riquelet, then confeſſor of the Baſtille, re- 
monſtrated to his brethren on the neceſſity of reſtoring the 
priſoner to liberty, The golden ſhower which forced the 
tower of Dana, had the ſame effect on the caſtle of the 


Baſtille, - 
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Baſtille. The jeſuits made a merit with the priſoner 
of the protection they granted him; and this man of rank, 
whoſe family would have become extinct without the aid 
of the ſociety, did not fail to give them extenſive proofs of 
his gratitude. M. de Renneville's Preface, p. 46—48. 


V. 


The famous Baſtille priſoner, known by the name of the 
man in the iron maſk, was lodged in the chamber called the 
third Bertauditre, Nothing was refuſed him that he aſked 
for: he had the choiceſt food; and the governor never fat 
down in his preſence, He was obliged always to wear an 
iron maſk; and was forbidden on pain of death to make 
himſelf known. Theſe circumſtances have given riſe to 
various conjectures. The author of the Memoires ſecrets 
pour ſervir a Hiſtoire de Perſe pretends that the Count de 
Vermandois, natural ſon of Louis XIV. and Mademoiſelle 
de la Valiere, and greatly beloved by his father; nearly 
of the ſame age with the dauphin, but of a character very 
oppoſite to his; had forgot himſelf ſo far one day, as to 
give the dauphin a box on the ear — that this action be- 
coming public, the king had ſent him to the army, and 
given orders to a confidant ſoon after his arrival to ſpread 
a report that he was ſeized with the plague, in order to 
keep people from him, and afterwards to report him as 
dead; and while a ſplendid funeral was made for him in 
the ſight of the whole army, to conduct him with the 
utmoſt ſecrecy to the citade] of the iſle Sainte Marguerite; 
which was done—that the Count de Vermandois was re- 
leaſed from this citadel only to be removed to the Baſtille 
(in 1700) when Louis XIV. gave the government of this 
caſtle to St. Mars, commandant of the iſle, as a return for 
his fidelity. The ſame author adds, that the Count de 
Vermandois one day engraved his name on the bottom of 
a plate with the point of a knife— that a domeſtic having 


diſcovered it, thought to make his court and obtain a 
C reward 
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reward by carrying the plate to the commandant - but that 
the poor wretch was deceived; for they got rid of him 
immediately, in order to prevent the ſecret from being 
divulged. Although theſe Secret Memoirs had been pub- 
liſhed nine years before the firſt edition of L' Hiftorre du 

Siecle de Louis XIV. as M. Clement remarks, * yet M. de 
Voltaire has advanced that all the hiſtorians who wrote 


before him were ignorant of this fact. He relates it ſome- 


what differently, without naming the Count de Verman- 
dois. He ſays, that the Marquis de Louvois paying a 
viſit to this unknown priſoner at the iſle Sainte Marguerite, 
ſpoke to him ſtanding, and in a manner demonſtrative of 
reſpect —that he died at the Baſtille in 1704, we was 
interred at night in the pariſh of St. Paul. 

The author of the Philippics (M. de la n ee 
in his Lettre a A. Freron, pretends that this priſoner was 
the Duke of Beaufort, who was faid to have been killed 
at the ſiege of Candy, and whoſe body could not be found. 
The cauſe of the duke's impriſonment, he ſuppoſes to 
have been his reſtleſs ſpirit, the part he took in the tumults | 
at Paris in the time of the Fronde, and his oppoſition, as | 
admiral, to the deſigns of the miniſter Colbert in the 
marine department, | 

M. Poullain-de Saintfoy combats all theſe opinions re- 
ſpecting the man in the iron maſk, He places ſtill later the | 
time of the confinement of this priſoner to the citadel of 
the iſle Sainte Marguerite, which M. de Voltaire has fixed 
at 1661, M. de la Grange-Chancel at 1669, and the 
author of the Memoires Secrets at the end of 1683. M. de 
Saintfoy aſſures us, that this unknown priſoner was the | 


Duke of Monmouth, ſon of Charles II. king of England, 


and Lucy Walters; who after forming a party in Dorſet- | 
ſhire where he was proclaimed king, and attacking the | 
royal army, was defeated, taken, and brought to London, 


Les cing Annes Literaires, Lettre XCIX, du 1 Mai 1752, Tom. II. 
where 
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where he was confined in the Tower, and condemned to 
be beheaded on July 15, 1685. This writer adds, that 
a report was current at the time, that an officer in the 
duke of Monmouth's army, extremely like him in perſon, 
who was made priſoner along with him, had the courage 
to ſuffer in his ſtead. He cites Mr. Hume, and the Amours 
of Charles II. and James II. kings of England; and remarks, 
in order to give credit to his opinion, that James II. having 
reaſon to fear ſome revolution which might reſtore the 
duke of Monmouth to liberty, thought that though he 
ſhould grant him his life, he might do it without hazard 
by ſending him into France. 

The jeſuit Henry Griffet, who was a long time con- 
feſſor to the priſoners in the Baſtille,* who had turned over 
all the moſt ſecret papers of the archives of this caſtle, 
and had doubtleſs ſeen the mortuary regiſter which is kept 
in this depoſitary, has written a very ſolid Diſſertation on 
this hiſtorical problem. This jeſuit does not aſſert that 
the man in the iron maſk was the Count de Vermandois, 
but he collects many probable reaſons in favour of this 
opinion; and his ſuffrage in this matter appears of great 
weight. 


VI, 


The depoſitary in the Baſtille contains many trunks of 
papers of the late Duke of Vendome, + which relate to his 


hiſtory, and that of the wars of Spain, Italy, and Flanders. 
Theſe 


The jeſuits, after becoming confeſſors to kings, did not fail to place 
one of their fraternity in the poſt of confeſſor to the Baſtille. This office, 
of little importance in other hands, was in theirs a means of making diſ- 
coveries which entered into the profound views of their infernal policy, 


Thus it became hereditary in their ſociety, 


+ Louis-Joſeph duc de Vend8me, de Mercceur, d'Etampes, & de Penthievre, 
general of the galleys, grand-ſeneſchal, and governor of Provence, born 
July 30, 1654, was viceroy, and generaliſſimo of the armies of Catalonia 
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Theſe were taken from his natural ſon, who was his 
legatee, and who being ſuſpected of having compoſed the 
pamphlet entitled Les trois Maries (ies trois Maillys) was 
ſhut up firſt in the Baſtille, and afterwards removed to 
Vincennes, where he died. Theſe papers are kept in a 
moiſt place, where they will in a ſhort time be decayed 
or worm-eaten, and poſterity will be deprived of theſe 
precious materials, which are the only ones of their kind. 


VII. 


The Sieur Vaillant, a virtuous prieſt, but, unfortunately 
for himſelf, an appellant from the too famous bulle, was 
kept in the Baſtille from 1728 to 1731; and was impri- 
ſoned there again in 1734. Some enthuſiaſtical or deluded 
_ perſons publiſhed that “ this prieſt was the prophet Elias, 
lately deſcended from heaven — that he was in the Baſtille, 
but would be miraculouſly delivered from it, and would be 
put to death.“ Theſe people were called Yalliantifts. The 
vexations he was made to undergo, and his auſterities, had 
heated his brain. For ſome time he thought himſelf really 
the prophet Elias. He expected to ſee himſelf one day 
carried off in a fiery whirlwind ; and plainly declared as 
much to the ſtaff-officers, On January 26, 1739, his 
chimney took fire, and he imagined himſelf at the inſtant _ 
of his tranſlation; but the fire was extinguiſhed, and he 
remained under lock and key as before. He then thought 
himſelf obliged to declare very ſeriouſly in writing to the 
Sieur Herault, lieutenant of the police, that “ he, Vaillant, 
was in no ſenſe the prophet Elias; that he did not repre- 


and Spain from 1685 to the beginning of this century. In 1702, he was 
removed to the command of the armies in Italy, where he beat prince 
Eugene and the Imperialiſts; and in 1707, he made a campaign in Flanders, 
He returned three years afterwards into Spain, where he died at Vinaros, 
June 11, 1712. This man, famous for his military exploits, who was 
great-grandſon to Henry IV, left no other iſſue than a natural ſon, whom 
he made his legatce, 


ſent 


1 


ſent him, nor had even any miſſion to announce him, or to 
act or ſpeak in his name.” Long ſolitude had impaired 
his faculties. Having entered the chapel one Sunday to 
hear maſs, he took poſſeſſion of the decorations, put on 
the albe and chaſuble, and began maſs. Help was called 
for. The major comes, and tries to interrupt the prieſt, 
who goes on: the major oppoſes - the prieſt reſiſts — and 
the two champions ſeize each other by the collar. This 
ſcene for ever deprived the priſoner of the liberty of at- 
tending maſs. He was afterwards removed to Vincennes, 


where he died. 
VIII. 


Count Lally was near three years in the Baſtille. He 
was of a violent temper. One of his favourite ſentiments 
was, that he knew no pleaſure ſweeter than that of re- 
venge, which was truly the pleaſure of gods.“ He ſaid, 
c the parliament will judge me according to the oreateſt 
rigour of the laws, but the king will ſhew me favour, and 
will commute my puniſhment.” He was permitted to 
have a ſecretary, whom he made wretched by his conſtant 
harſhneſs. One day, this ſecretary, having perceived in 
the great court a maſs of coagulated blood, which had been 
thrown there through negligence after a perſon had been 
blooded, was ſeized with a fit of terror, thought himſelf on 
the point of being executed, and loſt his ſenſes. He was 
removed to Charenton. | 

The major of the Baſtille had orders to conduct Count 
Lally to the palace for the laſt examination. The firſt 
preſident ordered this officer to take from him the ribband of 
his order, and the other marks of his dignity. He refuſed, 
and it was done by the tipſtaffs. When the Count was 
brought back to the Baſtille, the liberty of walking and 
viſiting was taken from him. The officers relieved each 
other in attendance upon him. His ſentence was not put 
in execution till three or four days after it had been pro- 
nounced. During this time, his relations drove about in 

a carriage 
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a carriage towards the gate St. Antoine, and made ſignals 
before his window for him to cut his throat ; but the 
priſoner, concentrated in himſelf, never caſt his eyes that 
way, and thus left the hangman to do what he would 
otherwiſe have prevented him in. The major had in 
charge to carry him back to the Conciergerie, and to ſpend 
in his chamber the night of horror preceding his execution. 
There he was reconciled to this officer, for whom he had 
_ conceived an averſion. The next day, M. Paſquier, 
counſellor to the parliament, ſaid to him, “the king is 
<« full of goodneſs, and will certainly ſhew favour to you, 
„if you will declare what you know concerning your 
ce two accomplices, &c.“ Lally upon this flew into a rage, 
treated M. Paſquier as a traitor, poured out the groſſeſt 
abuſe againſt him, and uttered the moſt horrible impre- 
cations and blaſphemies. The magiſtrate ordered that he 
ſhould be gagged. Soon after, the confeſſor came, and 
the gag was taken out. He appeared to recolle& himſelf, 
drew out a pair of compaſſes which he had concealed, and 
preſſed ſtrongly upon them, with the intent of deſtroying 
himſelf. On being perceived, he was diſarmed; when he 
ſaid with an execration, ** I have miſſed my blow.” The 
ſurgeon found the wound very flight, At length he 
compoſed himſelf, and was confeſſed. He was executed 
in May 1766. 

Count Lally's family had collected all the circumſtances | 
of the exccution of the Duke of Biron, and in vain 
ſolicited the repetition of them. The family was leſs 
earneſt to ſave the perſon of the criminal, than to recover 
the immenſe ſums he had remitted to England. 

M. de Voltaire has lately publiſhed Fragmens ſur 1 Inde, 
in which he re-judges before his own tribunal the cauſe 
of Count Lally, in order to cenſure the arrẽt which con- 
demned him. We behold with a contempt mixed with 
indignation, that this old man, who boaſts of loving the | 
truth beyond every thing, and who gives the moſt ſecret | 


informations 
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informations on the trial, as if he had ſeen the moſt circum 


ſtantial memorials, has only touched upon the pleas offered 
by the condemned party in his juſtification. This is 
ſufficient to give M. de Voltaire a handle for declaiming 
againſt the parliament of Paris, and for reproaching them 
at random with occurrences of two hundred years ſtanding, 
even as far back as the arret in favour of Ariftatle; without 
having the good ſenſe to reflect, that all honeſt minds 
would revolt againſt that iniquitous baſeneſs, which takes 
advantage of the diſperſion and exile of this body, the 
victims of their patriotiſm, in order to inſult them with- 
out ſhame. This is indeed the aſs's kick, according to 
the remark of the Gazette Literaire de Europe, for the 


year 1773- 


